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CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tre town of Concord, Massachusetts, where the red streams 
that now mark our National Banner, were first poured out, is, in a 
worldly sense, the Apostolic ground of the patriot. Bunker Hill, 
Lexington, and Concord, belong to the Union, not to a State; for 
inasmuch as the blood of the martyrs is said to be the seed of 
the church, so the blood of patriots is the aliment of liberty. 

Massachusetts at the North, and Carolina at the South, struck 
in the cause of freedom simultaneously ; and as a comparative 
proof of united patriotism, a fact ought to be noted, that without 
the knowledge of each other’s operations, a quantity of powder, 
taken from a transport ship of Great Britain, by some patriotic 
ship-masters of Boston, was divided, and did good service at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, at the North, and at the gallant defense of 
Fort Moultrie, at the South. 

What a reproof does the above fact furnish, of the misdirect- 
ed zeal of many, who, by fostering sectional jealousies, and in- 
terfering in local regulations of sister States, infuse bitterness and 
wormwood into a social system, where naught but brotherly love 
should find a place. 

As every incident connected with our revolutionary history 
is daily acquiring interest, and as we are fearful that the follow- 
ing well written discourse may not extend to a circulation com- 
mensurate with its merits, we are induced to givea full copy. It 
was drawn up by a gentlemen whose means of information as to 
facts, we are confident cannot be surpassed, by any annalist of 
our early history. 

Vor. I. 11 
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As the neighbor and friend of the venerable Rev. Dr. Ezra 
Rrpiey, of Concord, whose memorial of life brings him to his 
eighty-sixth year, Mr. Emerson has been furnished with rare 
opportunities for the gathering of facts, that general history does 
not present. Doctor Ripley has himself, by valuable publica- 
tions, contributed much to the material of our ancient record, as 
a nation. 

The Historical discourse, to which we alluded, must necessari- 
ly be divided into such portions as are fitted to the pages of our 
Magazine, without interference with the variety of matter intend- 
ed to be offered to our readers. It is embraced in fifty-two pa- 
ges, including the Appendix. Perhaps the whole might be pre- 
sented within the compass of one of our numbers. We choose 
rather to offer it in four divisions. The historical references, to 
prove the accuracy of statements, will not fail to meet the ap- 
probation of every scholar, who searches for truth, and tires not 
until he arrives at the fountain. 


A Hisroricat Discourse, delivered before the citizens of Con- 
cord, 12th September, 1835; on the Second Centennial Anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the town. By Rate Wat- 
po EMERSON. 


FEeLLow C1TIzens: 

The town of Concord begins, this day, the third century of 
its history. By acommon consent, the people of New England, for 
a few years past, as the second centennial anniversary of each of 
its early settlements arrived, have seen fit to observe this day. 
You have thought it becoming to commemorate the planting of 
the first inland town. ‘The sentiment is just, and the practice is 
wise. Our ears shall not be deaf to the voice of time. We will 
review the deeds of our fathers, and pass that just verdict on 
them, we expect from posterity on our own. 

And yet, in the eternity of nature, how recent our antiquities 
appear! ‘The imagination is impatient of acycle soshort. Who 
can tell how many thousand years, every day, the clouds have 
shaded these fields with their purple awning? The river, by 
whose banks most of us were born, every winter, for ages, has 
spread its crust of ice over the great meadows which, in ages, it 
had formed. But the little society of men who now, for a few 
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years, fish in this river, plough the fields it washes, mow the grass 
and reap the corn, shortly shall hurry from its banks as did their 
forefathers. “ Man’s life,” said the Druid to the Saxon king, “ is 
the Sparrow that enters at a window, flutters round the house, 
and flies out at another, and none knoweth whence he came, or 
whither he goes.” ‘The more reason that we should give to our 
being what permanence we can ;—that we should recall the Past 
and expect the Future. 

Yet the race survives whilst the individual dies. !n the coun- 
try, without any reference to the law, the agricultural life favors 
the permanence of families. Here are still around me the lineal 
descendants of the first setters of the town. Here is Blood, Flint, 
Willard, Meriam, Wood, Hosmer, Barrett, Wheeler, Jones, Brown, 
Buttrick, Brooks, Stow, Hoar, Heywood, Hunt, Mites,—the names 
of the inhabitants of the first thirty years; and the family is in 
many cases represented, when the name is not. If the name of 
Bulkley is wanting, the honor you have done me, this day, in ma- 
king me your organ, testifies your persevering kindness to his 
blood. 

I shall not be expected on this occasion, to repeat the details of 
that oppression which drove our fathers out hither. Yet the town 
of Concord was settled by a party of non-conformists, immediately 
from Great Britain. 'The best friend the Massachusetts colony 
had, though much against his will, was Archbishop Laud in Eng- 
land. In consequence of his famous proclamation, setting up 
certain novelties in the rites of public worship, fifty godly minis- 
ters were suspended for contumacy, in the course of two years and 
a half. Hindered from speaking, some of these dared to print 
the reasons of their dissent, and were punished with imprison- 
ment or mutilation.* This severity brought some of the best 
men in England, to overcome that repugnance to emigration 
which holds the serious and moderate of every nation to their 
own soil. Among the silenced clergymen, was a distinguished 
minister of Woodhill, in Bedfordshire, Rev. Peter Bulkley, de- 
scended from a noble family, honored for his own virtues, his 
learning, and gifts as a preacher, and adding to his influence, the 
weight of a large estate.t Persecution readily knits friendship 
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* Neal’s Hist. New England, vol. 1, p. 132. 
i Neal’s Hist. New England, vol. 1, p. 321. 
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between its victims. Mr. Bulkley having turned his estate into 
money, and set his face towards New England, was easily able to 
persuade a goodly number of planters to joia him. They arri- 
ved in Boston in 1634.* Probably there had been a previous cor- 
respondence with Governor Winthrop, and an agreement that they 
should settle at Musketaquid. With them joined Mr. Simon 
Willard, a merchant from Kent in England. ‘They petitioned 
the General Court for a grant of a township, and on the 2d of 
September, 1635, corresponding in New Style to 12th September, 
two hundred years ago, this day, leave to begin a plantation at 
Musketaquid, was given to Peter Bulkeley, Simon Willard, and 
about twelve families more. A month later, Rev. John Jones, 
and a large number of settlers destined for the new town, arrived 
in Boston.t 

The grant of the general court was but a preliminary step.— 
The green meadows of Musketaquid or Grassy Brook were far 
up in the woods, not to be reached without a painful and danger- 
ous journey through an uninterrupted wilderness. They could 
cross the Massachusetts or Charles river, by the ferry at New- 
town; they could go up the river as far as Watertown. But the 
Indian paths leading up and down the country, were a foot broad. 
They must then plunge into the thicket, and with their axes cut 
a road for their teams, with their women and children, and their 
household stuff, forced to make long circuits too, to avoid hills 
and swamps. Edward Johnson, of Woburn, has described in 
an affecting narrative, their labors by the way. “Sometimes 
passing through thickets where their hands were forced to 
make way for their bodies’ passage, and their feet clambering 
over the crossed trees, which when they missed, they sunk into 
an uncertain bottom in water, and waded up to their knees, 
tumbling sometimes higher, sometimes lower. At the end of 
this, they meet a scorching plain, yet not so plain, but that the 
ragged bushes scratch their legs foully, even to wearing their 
stockings to the bare skin in two or three hours. Some of them, 
having no leggings, have had the blood trickle down at every step. 
And in time of summer, the sun casts such a reflecting heat from 
the sweet fern, whose scent is very strong, that some nearly faint- 





* Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord, p. 158. 
+ Shattuck, p. 5. 
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ed.” They slept on the rocks, wherever the night found ther. 
Much time was lost in traveling they knew not whither, when 
the sun was hidden by clouds; for “their compass miscarried 
in crowding through the bushes,” and the Indian paths once 
lost, they did not easily find. 

Johnson, relating undoubtedly what he had himself heard from 
the pilgrims, intimates that they consumed many days in exploring 
the country, to select the best place for the town. ‘Their first 
temporary accommodation was rude enough. “ After they have 
found their place of abode, they burrow themselves in the earth 
for their first shelter, under a hill-side, and casting the soil aloft 
upon timber, they make a fire against the earth at the highest 
side. And thus these poor servants of Christ provide shelter for 
themselves, their wives and little ones, keeping off the short show- 
ers from their lodgings, but the long rains penetrate through, to 
their great disturbance in the night season. Yet in these poor 
wigwams, they sing psalms, pray and praise their God, till they 
can provide them houses, which they could not ordinarily, till the 
earth, by the Lord’s blessing, brought bread to feed them. ‘This 
they attain with sore travail, every one that can lift the hoe to 
strike into the earth, standing stoutly to his labors, and tearing up 
the roots and bushes from the ground, which, the first year yield- 
ed them a lean crop, till the sod of the earth was rotten, and 
therefore they were forced to cut their bread very ‘hin for a long 
season. But the Lord is pleased to provide for them great stores 
of fish in the spring time, and especially alewives, about the big- 
ness of a herring."* ‘These served them also for manure. For 
flesh, they looked not for any, in those times, unless they could 
barter with the Indians for venison and racoons. “Indian Corn, 
even the coarsest, made as pleasant meal as rice.”t All kinds of 
garden fruits grew well, “ and let no man,” writes our pious chron- 
icler, in another place, “ make a jest of pumpkins, for with this 
fruit the Lord was pleased to feed his people until their corn and 
cattle were increased.” 

The great cost of cattle, and the sickening of their cattle upon 
such wild fodder as was never cut before; the loss of their sheep 





* Johnson’s Wonder Working Providence, chap. 35. 1 have abridged and slight- 
ly altered some sentences. 

+ Mourt, beginning of Plymouth, 1621, p. 60. 

t Johnson, p. 56. 
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and swine, by wolves; the suflering of the people from the great 
snows and cold soon following ; and the fear of the Pequots ; are 
the other disasters enumerated by the historian. 

The hardships of the journey and of the first encampment, 
wre certainly related by their cotemporary, with some air of ro- 
mance, yet they can scarcely be exaggerated. A march of a 
number of families with their stuff, through twenty miles of un- 
known forest, from a little rising town that had not much to spare, 
to an Indian town in the wilderness that had nothing, must be 
laborious to all, and for those who were new to the country, and 
bred in softness, a formidable adventure. But the pilgrims had 
the preparation of an armed mind, better than any hardihood of 
body. And the rough welcome which the new land gave them, 
was a fit introduction to the life they must lead in it. 

But what was their reception at Musketaquid? This was an 
old village of the Massachusetts Indians. ‘'Tahatawan, the Sa- 
chem, with Waban his son in law, lived near Nashawtuck, now 
Lee’s hill.* ‘Their tribe, once numerous, the epidemic had redu- 
ced. Here they planted, hunted and fished. 'The moose was 
still trotting in the country, and of his sinews they made their 
bowstring. Of the pith elder, that still grows beside our brooks, 
they made their arrow. Of the Indian Hemp, they spun their 
nets and lines for summer angling, and, in winter, they sat 
around holes in the ice, catching salmon, pickerel, breams and 
perch, with which our rivers abounded.t Their physical powers, 
as our fathers found them, and before yet the English alcohol had 
proved more fatal to them than the English sword, astonished the 
white men.{ Their sight was so excellent, that, standing on the 
sea shore, they often told of the coming of a ship at sea, sooner 
by one hour, yea two hours sail, than any Englishman that stood 
by, on purpose to look out.§ Roger Williams affirms, that he has 
known them to run between eighty and a hundred miles in a sum- 
mer’s day, and back again within two days. A little pounded 
parched corn or no-cake sufficed them on the march. To his 
bodily perfection, the wild man added some noble traits of char- 





* Shattuck, p. 3. 

+ Josselyn’s a to New England, 1638. 

t Hutchinson’s Hist. of Massachusetts, vol. 1, chap. vi. 
§ Thomas Morton; New England Canaan, p. 47. 
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acter. He was open as a child to kindness and justice. Many 
instances of his humanity were known to the Englishmen who 
suffered in the woods from sickness or cold. “ When you came 
over the morning waters,” said one of the Sachems, “ we took you 
into our arms. We fed you with our best meat. Never went 
white man cold and hungry, from Indian wigwam.” 

The faithful dealing and brave good will, which, during the 
life of the friendly Massasoit, they uniformly experienced at Plym- 
outh and at Boston, went to their hearts. So that the peace was 
made, and the ear of the savage already secured, before the pil- 
grims arrived at his seat of Musketaquid, to treat with him for his 


lands. 
[To be continued ] 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


Nationa History is intimately connected with the art of 
printing, and the triumph of “'Truth over error,” is to be traced 
to the battle ground, where manliness, under the guidance of the 
press, met, and gained a victory over every artful disguise. It is 
not our intention to speak of Doctor Faustus, nor to examine 
into his pretended connection with an evil being. Thus much 
may be said, however; that liberty derives its aliment from his 
good devices,—and that if aught, perchance, belonged to the 
original connection, not orthodox; religion, literature, and 
wide spread benevolence, have in a measure redeemed the fault. 

We are indebted to a friend for a file of the first newspaper 
printed in Great Britain. A manuscript note prefixed to the first 
number, will be a guide to the examinations of antiquarians. 

“Joun BrirkinweEAD, the Editor-—Mercurius Aulicus, began 
at Oxford, January 1642, where the King Charles then held his 
Court; but this book contains the first paper printed under the 
authority of Parliament.” 

We quote a part of the first number, believing it may be es- 
teemed a curiosity worthy of preservation. It is dated Tuesday, 
Aug. 29, 1643. In a future number, we intend to give a speci- 
men of the first American paper. 
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MERCURIUS BRITANICUS : 
COMMUNICATING THE APFAIRES OF GREAT 


BRITAINE, 


FOR THE BETTER INFORMATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
From Tuesday the 23. of Aug. to Tuesday the 29. of Aug. 1642. 


“'T’o begin with the unconquered part of Britaine (where many 
of the inhabitants) even at this day are as ignorant as heathens, 
in exercise of piety and true godlinesse; and therefore no mar- 
vell the Papists work on such ignorant soules (under pretence to 
fight for her King) to engage themselves, Religion and Liberty : 
It is certified out of Wales, 'That the Irish Rebels daily land in 
small vessels, in those parts, and go for Oxford, and pray for the 
Queene (openly) for that she hath (as they say) wpheld the Cath- 
oliques in Ireland. And those that land there, informe that the 
Earle of Ormond (craving leave to digresse a little, and touch 
on the neighbour Nation) is returned to his quarters at Dublin, 
with his five thousand men, without attempting any honourable 
action, and that it is most certaine, through the slownesse of his 
march, or the power of the Oxford Adjuncto at Dublin over his 
councels, many protestants, men, women and children were all 
put to the sword in a castle, which his Lordship was going to 
relieve: And it is certified further, the better to bring to passe 
the Popish designes, the Irish at Oxford have prevailed, not onely 
to put by his Lordship from being any more a Commissioner to 
treat with the Rebels, by the Kings authority, but have put those 
in his stead that will (if it be not done already,) conclude the 
Cessation of Armes with the Rebels, and that it may be the better 
effected, By Authority from Oxford, a warrant is come thither 
for the committing to the Castle at Dublin three privy Councel- 
lours (deadly enemies to the Rebels) besides Sir William Par- 
sons, namly, Sir John Temple, Sir Adam Lofius, and Sir Robert 
Meredith: If they would have connived at that bloody Rebell- 
ion, & not protested against a Cessation of Armes with those 
infamous Rebells, the Queene would never have prevailed to 
have had them put out, and clapt up in prison, as now they are, 
and the greatest Irish Traitors there in the Castle at Dublin set 
at liberty on their words: And who are the Accusers of these 
Privy Councellours, but Brian Oneale, a Jesuiticall Papist, Lord 
Dillon that writes usually to the Irish Rebells in his Majesties 
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name, and agitates for them at Oxford, and the last is that treach- 
erous faithlesse Fortescue ; if these men are fit to be so far cred- 
ited by his Majestie, engage him to do an action in favour of 
them, to the undoing of all the Protestants in Ireland, let all the 
world judge: And what are the great Crimes of high Treason 
against these foure Privie Councellours, but their admittance of 
Master Reynolds and Master Goodwin to the Councell Board, 
who were sent to the end the war might be prosecuted against the 
Rebells, according to the Instructions they received from Parlia- 
ment: Another Article is, for that these four privy Councellours, 
do favour the Parliament and Rebells of England: Another is, 
That some of them writ Letters to the close Committee here, and 
published Examinations that his Majestie doth favour the Rebell- 
ion (its sure enough Irish Rebells are favoured at Oxford.) 

“From the Coast of Wales advertisement is given, that the 
Fellowship of Bristoll, burden foure hundred Tunne, carrying 
foure and twenty peeces of Ordnance, and the Hart-Frigot set 
sail from Bristol for Milford-Haven, where they summoned the 
County of Pembroke, and informed them (for they have an excel- 
Jent Art of lying, at Sea, as well as at land) that all the Parliament 
forces were overthrown, that all the kingdome repaired to his Ma- 
jestie, and that Chatham and Rochester and all Kent were re- 
volted from the Parliament, with a great many more of such in- 
ventions, which the Gentry of that County seemed to give care 
unto, but utterly disliked these Maritine Cavaliers, that they 
should come on shoare to cast up workes to secure the landing of. 
the Irish Rebels (as their purpose was) depending this discourse, 
the Swallow a ship in the Parliament service, comes into the Har- 
bour, comes to an Anchour neare the Fellowship, and summons 
the Captaine to come on Board, who insisted on quarter, and to 
be set on shoare, which was denied him, a broad side given the 
Fellowship, which killed three of her men, whereupon they 
yielded the ship and themselves prisoners, amongst whom were 
foure Sea-Captaines, Captaine William Hale, Captaine Brooks, 
Captaine Burley, and Captaine Barnaby: 'This excellent piece 
of service was performed by Captaine Smith, a valiant and re- 
ligious man, who knows the King is unhappy in nothing so much 
as in being too indulgent to the popish party now about him, that 
seek his ruine under pretence of his happinesse. 

“The Parliaments forces may learne some policie from the 


Cavaliers; for upon the gaining of any ‘Towne (as of Bréstol) 
Vou. L. 12 
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they sit not downe with the reputation gotten in that service, thes 
made not a stop there, but sent presently by land to besiege Glo 


‘cester, and by sea to Milford as you have heard, hoping by the 


reputation of Bristoll to have brought into subjection, not onel} 
ships at sea on the Irish coasts, but that part of Wales: They 
sent also by sea ships to batter the towne of Barnstable in Devon 
and forces by land (though its hoped to little purpose) for they 
are prepared for a longer siege both by sea and land, then the 
season of the yeare will admit of, and the people are resolvec 
rather to die then to yeeld to such as are faithlesse in their words 
and treacherous in their actions. Lyme they also summoned by 
a trumpet from prince Maurice, but it was positively refusec 
to be delivered upon the same grounds that Gilocester, Poole anc 
Barnstable refused, because their mercies are eruelties, and thei 
promises of security from plundering, a certaine assurance of : 
miserable condition, and inevitable poverty to ensue. Exeter 
holds out still, the sixteenth of August instant, it was in a goo 
condition, the expression of a Letter of that date thence, being 
that by the providence of God, and not by the helpe of man 
they had been hitherto preserved, and mistrusted not the like fo 
the future, yet expressed they long to heare of Sir William Wal 
lers advancing into the West :” 





We copy with pleasure, from the “Johnstown Republican, 
published in Montgomery County, New York, the following nar 
rative. The earliest tracings of our history mention the pioneer: 
who planted themselves in the rich valley of the Mohawk, a: 
among the boldest of our early adventurers. There were settles 
some of the best cavaliers of England,—Sir Wrii14m Jounston 
Sir Jonn Jonnsron, and numerous others,—men who gained : 
higher regard from nobility of conduct, than from aristocratic alli 
ance. In the narratives of our early Indian wars, the valley o 
the Mohawk, and the fertile bottom lands of the Connecticut, pre 
sented as frightful scenes, as the Elkhorn district of Kentucky 
has since exhibited. 
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From the Johnstown Republican. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


We have been favored by Mr. Ralph Schenck, of this town, 
with the following interesting particulars of an unexpected meet- 
ing and interview which took place between himself and Capt. 
Moses Etsey, an officer in the army of the revolution. Mr. 
Schenck, now in the 81st year of his age, is well known as one 
of the oldest and most respectabie inhabitants of this town. In 
September last he left home on a visit to New Jersey, his native 
place of abode. Mr. Schenck’s principal object in visiting the 
place of his early residence, was, to find if possible, some person 
who was acquainted with him during the revolution, and by 
whom he could prove, that at that eventful crisis, he had served 
his country as a soldier in the American army. 


For the Republican. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Mr. Epvrror—At the request of some of the few remaining 
old revolutionary soldiers, | send you the particulars of the follow- 
ing circumstances, which happened on the 2d of October last, at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

I left home in the latter part of September last, for New Jersey. 
On the morning of the 2d of October, I was at New Brunswick, 
and had left my lodgings in order to embark in the 8 o’clock 
packet boat for Millstone. On arriving at the dock, I found to my 
disappointment that the boat had already left.—Seeing a person 
at the dock near where the Raritan boats landed, | inquired of him 
when the next boat would leave that place for Millstone. He 
told me the next morning at 8 o’clock. While talking with this 
person I saw an old gentleman coming down towards us. His 
business, it appeared, was to inquire when the next boat would 
leave that place for Philadelphia. He was told, the next morning 
at 8 o’clock. He then turned to go out of the yard and I turned 
to go out with him. In walking slowly together I asked him if 
he belonged to the revolutionary corps? He answered me that 
he did. Where, said I, was you in thetime ofthe War? He an- 
swered in New Jersey, in Hunterdon county. In what regiment? 
He answered, Colonel Taylor’s regiment, and General Dickerson’s 
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brigade. Was you, said I, in any skirmish or battle with | 
enemy? Yes, he answered, in several skirmishes and one gene 
battle. What battle was that? He answered, the battle of Mc 
mouth. I then asked him if he now recollected any particu 
occurrences that happened during that battle? He answer 
yes; I remember seeing a British horseman make an attack uf 
Ralph Schenck—and he shot the trooper, and came off the fi 
with the trooper’s horse.—Hearing this, I remained astonished 
a moment—we both stopped walking, and looked at each oth 
We had not seen each other since the battle of Monmouth, wh 
is fifty-seven years and three months. I now told him I was 
man he saw in that combat. He looked at me with astonishme 
saying, how can it be possible that you could have escaped, wl 
the balls flew around us like hail? I then asked him if he v 
Lieut. Etsey? He said he was, and was promoted to the C 
taincy at the termination of that battle; and that during thet 
tle he received a wound in the hip. 

I remember hearing Capt. Etsey call to me to take care, 
horsemen were coming at me. At this I turned about, and sav 
horseman who had just leaped his horse over the fence that I | 
just crossed. Ipresented my piece at him—he halted his hor 
My piece missed fire. The horseman now fired his pistol at 
I examined and fixed the priming in my gun, and fired. 7 
horseman fell on one side of the horse, and I mounted the he 
on the other and rode off. 

Before the war, Captain Etsey and myself were well acquain 
with eachother. In 1784, I moved to Johnstown, and Capt. 
to Morristown, N. J. 

It may be said that I should not have left the column that I 
longed to. The reason is this: General Dickerson reportec 
head quarters that the British army got engaged with the Jer 
militia, when their body of troops appeared so large in the fi 
that the commander of the militia began to suspect that the wk 
British army was turned with the rear guard to invite a gen 
engagement with our army under Gen. Washington, which pro 
to be the case. The commander of the militia ordered some’ 
unteers to go and examine the pass leading from Monmo 
Court House to English Town. A sergeant and ten men cam« 
our column, pleading for volunteers to go on this expedition. 

Myself and eleven others turned out under the sergeant’s c 
mand, and went on this perilous enterprise, to report, if possi 
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which way the enemy was steering,—to Sandy Hook or to the 

rear guard, then engaged with the militia. We were altogether 

too few in number—-there should have been one hundred men 

instead of twelve on this hazardous route. Our road lay over a 

marshy piece of ground, covered with logs for the distance of a 

hundred yards or more. After crossing this log-way, we got on 

a road leading through timber land towards the Court House. 
When about three quarters of a mile from the field of battle, we 
discovered a large body of horsemen coming towards us. Our 
sergeant ordered us to form behind trees ; but these were small and 
there was no under-brush to conceal us from the enemy. When 
the enemy came near, our commander discovered their forces to 
be too great to warrant an attack.—He ordered us to save our fire 
and make the best of our way back towards our line in the field. 
We all ranback. I happened to be in the front rank. When we 
eame to the long causeway, my right hand man fell back. I soon 
heard the clattering of the British troopers on the causeway. 
They overtook my right hand man, and one of the troopers gave 
him acut with his sword on the side of his head. I saw him af- 
ter the battle ; the skin hung down over his ear. He told me he 
was stunned for a while by the blow, and fell off the causeway ; 
when he recovered alittle, he crept into the woods, where he laid 
until the enemy passed him on their return. 

I believe the same horseman intended to give me a slashing. 
After passing the causeway and getting over a fence, Captain Et- 
sey called to me and said the horsemen were coming at me. 1 
turned and presented my piece; it missed fire, which gave the 
horseman the opportunity of the first fire; he missed me. I re- 
turned the compliment. He fell from his horse and I got on. 
When I rode the horse to come off, a troop of horse in the lane 
close by me fired a volley of pistols at me. The horse received 
two flesh wounds in the thigh and leg, and three balls were drove 
in a sack of clothes which wa’ tied behind to the saddle. Ina 
short time I was out of their reach. 

The enemy had got us in across fire. ‘The Hessian riflemen 
in front of our line and the troop of horse on the eastern extremity ; 
I was compelled to incline to the left between two fires, which led 
me to the retreating militiaon the right. In coming up to them 
I had a fence to cross. Capt. Snook put down the fence for me. 
I had just gone over, and on going off, heard some person call out, 
saying, return with your horse, the captain is wounded. I re- 
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turned, thinking to get him on the horse, he told me it was 0 
flesh wound ; he bid me go on, saying, you need the horse 
than Ido. In going on some distance, I overtook a boy 
musket: he was crying. I got off the horse and put the bo 
and gave him directions to take care of the horse until I can 
sent for him. He gave his name and the company he belonge 

I now felt a little recruited. A body of our troops was cot 
on to secure the militia. I joined that body, thinking to hav 
equal chance in preventing the enemy in taking advantage o! 
ground.—The troop of British horse that had given us a cl 
now retreated. This gave the wounded soldier an opportuni 
escape from the barbarous refugee horsemen who gave no ¢ 
ters, neither did they expect any fromus. When our troops 
got on the rise of ground, we saw the enemy coming slowly 
in a large body, with a long train of artillery : from every ap) 
ance they intended to make an obstinate stand. As they were n 
greater in numbers than our forces, we were commanded to ret 

I felt thankful to Capt. Etsey for his manly behavior in | 
ing his men in such order, that the troop of horse did not se 
to engage with him, although superior in numbers.—Whil 
line on the right was retreating, Capt. Etsey stood his grounc 
til he was finally obliged to retreat, which he did in good o 
Had he retreated when the line on our right did, I must 
suffered by the enemy, as I was exhausted by fatigue in the cl 
and could gono more. Capt. Etsey’s bravery saved me fror 
ing cut down by the enemy. But I believe none of the ty 
volunteers, the forlorn hope, escaped, except myself and 
wounded man before mentioned. They were all cut to piec 
the refugee horsemen. 

The enemy took possession of the ground we left. Our | 
was compelled to cross a valley of marshy ground, which was 
with great difficulty, expecting every moment to receive the fi 
the British. But General Washington appearing on a rise of gr¢ 
compelled the British to prepare for a general engagement, v 
commenced shortly after we passed through the line of our ¢ 

We all suffered severely from the want ofwater. The tor 
of some of our men were so swollen that they could with dil 
ty speak so as to be understood. But when we arrrived at 
lish Town, we had good attention paid us by the inhabita 
that place. RALPH SCHENCK, 


near Coughnawaga, Johnston 
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MADAM WOOSTER’S LETTER. 


Wiruouvr entering into the controversy respecting the Mason- 
ic brotherhood, of which the writer is not a member, it is presum- 
ed, that the publication of the following letter will not be deemed 
an evidence of any sectarian attachment. 

We have published a brief sketch of General David Wooster’s 
life and military history, and now present a document in which 
his widow alludes to his services. 


—_ 


New Haven, March 19th, 1792. 

RespecraBLe Gen'rLeEMEN—Being informed that the imstitu- 

tion of the Society of Free Masons was designed for benevolent 
purposes, and that the widows of deceased members were authori- 
zed by propriety, to apply to you for relief, when by misfortune, 
reduced in their circumstances, | hope you will not think it im- 
proper or unreasonable if I ask your assistance in my present sit- 
uation. Many of you, gentlemen, were personally acquainted 
with my deceased husband, General Wooster ; and all of you it is 
likely, have a knowledge of his character and situation in_ life. 
Therefore to say much concerning that, would be but repeating 
what you already know. You doubtless have a record of the re- 
lation in which he stood to your society as first Master of your 
Lodge, in this State. How far these considerations ought to in- 
fluence you to compassionate my distresses, I shall leave to your 
better judgment to determine, but trust they will have due weight 
with the judicious and benevolent among you. 

Since my misfortunes I very frequently recollect what General 
Wooster has often told me,—that the order of Free Masons was 
an useful institution, and that one great design of it was, to help 
the needy, and assist the families of those who belonged to the 
brotherhood ; he would add, if you should by any means be reduced 
in your circumstances, my being a member of the Society may be 
a benefit to you. 

But this was told me in the days of prosperity, and made no 
great impressions on my mind at the time, for [ had not then tas- 
ted so largely of the bitter cup of affliction, nor did | ever conceive 
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it possible that I should realize by experience, my present situa- 
tion. So little do we think when the prospect is flattering before 
us, and we are enjoying in abundance the bounties of Heaven. 
How many avenues may be opened to let in the streams of sorrow 
upon the soul, and disappoint our dearest hopes, and frustrate our 
most sanguine expectations. 

But I wish not to engross your time by needless reflections on 
the subject, although my misfortunes and losses have been unex- 
pectedly multiplied and various, and such as excited the keenest 
sensibility and needed the strongest resolution to support. 

The British troops when in this place, not only took from me 
all my household furniture, clothing, and other loose property, but 
carried off and destroyed all my papers, which rendered it impos- 
sible for me to settle my affairs with any justness, without very 
great expense and trouble, and consequently subjected me to very 
heavy losses, whieh, together with other disappointments, (which 
many of you, gentlemen, are acquainted with,) has so far reduced 
my means of subsistence, as to render it necessary for me to ask 
assistance from my friends. 

These considerations, together with the advice of judicious gen- 
tlemen, to make application to your Society, have induced me to 
offer you this petition. If you should find it consistent with the 
rules of your Society to extend your benevolence to me, I shall 
with gratitude accept of whatever sum your generosity and judg- 
ment may prescribe. I trust if you shall see fit to grant my re- 
quest, that the generous and humane mind will not be without a 
recompense, although it will not be in my power to return any, 
but the effusions of a grateful heart. 

(Signed) MARY WOOSTER. 


‘To ruz Sociery or Frere Masons. 





INDIA 'TRADE. 


Caprain Stewarv Dean, was the first native born American, 
who carried the flag of our Union, to the Chinese Sea. 

As connected with the commercial history of our country ; and 
we may add, with the reputation ofa gentleman, whose excellence 
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of character has always equaled his enterprise ; we quote the fol- 
lowing notice of his voyage from the New Haven Gazette, of May 
3d, 1787. 


New York, April 12, 1787. 


“The Sloop Experiment, commanded by Captain Steward Dean, 
arrived at this port on Sunday last, from Canton, in China, after a 
passage of four months and twelve days. The vessel sailed from 
hence on the 18th of December, 1785, and was the second adven- 
turer from the United States of America to so distant a port. It 
was matter of surprise to the natives, to see so small a vessel from 
a clime so remote from China; and must have given them an ex- 
alted conception of the enterprising spirit of the United States. 
The successful and safe return of Captain Dean, has taught us, 
that fancy often paints danger in higher colors than it is really found 
to exist, and that by maintaining a spirit of enterprise, diligence and 
activity, we are enabled to surmount difficulties, which, on a cur- 
sory view, seem fraught with dangers. Captain Dean brought 
home all the hands he took with him, having had no sickness on 
board.” 


The Hon. Timothy Pitkin, in his annals of American History, 
has done justice to this veteran navigator, Steward Dean. 'The 
city of Albany, from whence he guided his adventurous sloop, that 
won wealth as well as honor, has given to a principal street the 
name of a fearless captain, who should be held in cherished re- 
membrance. 

We quote below, not as very intimately connected with prac- 
tical subjects, but as an incident belonging to early movements, 
the following newspaper paragraph in reference to commercial 
history. 

“An unlucky accident attended the discharge of the last gun fir- 
ed by the Experiment on her arrival. One of the hands being 
employed in ramming down the charge, the fire was too suddenly 
applied to the charge, when the gun went off, and the unfortunate 
man was forced over the gunnel, into a boat which lay along side, 
having his face and arms much burnt, and his body bruised. We 
learn that he is, however, in a fair way of recovery.” 

As connected with our early history of the East India Trade, 
we quote the following commercial register. 


“We learn, the ship Empress of China, Captain Greene, from 


this port, was to sail from Canton, a few days after the Experi- 
Vou. 1 13 
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ment—that the ship Canton, Captain Truxton, from Philadelphia, 
was lying at the same place, and was expected to sail in six or 
eight weeks—that the ship Grand Turk, from Rhode Island, had 
arrived some time before Captain Dean’s departure.” 








WYOMING. 


We know not whether to express ourselves in terms of 
gratification or reproval, in an allusion to facts that seem to per- 
take of mixed dyes of compliment and reproof. Mr. Jerrerson 
gave it as his opinion, that the History of the American Revolu- 
tion by Botta, an Italian, is more correct that any account given 
by American annalists. While we feel a just pride in the ascer- 
tainment, that the efforts of our republic are worthy of the atten- 
tion of the best foreign historians, we cannot be insensible to the 
fact, that any risings of vanity must be subdued, when we depend 
on others to chronicle our deeds. 

With an abundance of materials for the painter, the poet, and 
the historian, we suffer our harvest grounds to be reaped by the 
sickles of strangers. Let us give a proof of our remark, by quoting 
the following advertisement prefixed to the poem, by Campbell, 
poet Laureat of England, entitled “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
We add to his notice copies of several original and unpublished 
documents. 


“Mosr of the popular histories of England, as well as of the 
American war, give an authentic account of the desolation of Wy- 
oming, in Pennsylvania, which took place in 1778, by an incur- 
sion of the Indians. ‘The scenery and incidents of the following 
poem are connected with that event. The testimonies of histori- 
ans and travelers concur in describing the infant colony as one of 
the happiest spots of human existence, for the hospitable and inno- 
cent manners of the inhabitants, the beauty of the country, and 
the luxuriant fertility of the soil and climate. In an evil hour, 
the junction of European with Indian arms, converted this terres- 
trial paradise into a frightful waste. Mr. Isaac Wen informs 
us that the ruins of many of the villages, perforated with balls 
andbearing marks of conflagration, were still preserved by the re- 
cent inhabitants, when he traveled through America in 1796.” 
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After the lapse of some years, repeated applications were 
made to Congress to remunerate the settlers for their losses, and to 
extend the generosity of a flourishing ccuntry to the relief of the 
pioneers. As western Pennsylvania will soon, like western New- 
York, be among the most valuable of our national domains, we 
will venture to quote at some length, original documents. Al- 
though of different merit as to style, we copy according to date 
from the papers in our possession. ‘They are gatherings from the 
papers of the Hon. Roger SHermMan, who was constituted by a 
power of attorney, duly executed by all the inhabitants, their 
agent, to obtain some remuneration for their losses, 


No. I. 
WYOMING—STATE OF FACTS. 


“SomMETIME after the judgment at Trenton, the legislative body 
of Pennsylvania passed sundiy resolves appointing commission- 
ers to make inquiry into our circumstances, &c., with power to 
call for persons and papers, to make their inquiries effectual. Af- 
ter which by their resolves they were to pass an act, appointing 
a time and place for holding eur annual election, appointing our 
authority, &c. But on the arrival of the commissioners for to 
execute the trust reposed in them according to said resolves, a 
large number of the land claimers came, some from New Jersey, 
some from Pennsylvania, and elsewhere; and contrary to the said 
resolves, met without the knowledge of the inhabitants, made an 
appointment of a number of persons that would answer their pur- 
poses, which return of this choice was made to the Assembly, and 
they appointed as justices. They came into this place, and 
in their way set up their authority, and in their way introdu- 
ced their laws, &c. which produced the following facts. Col. But- 
ler who has sustained one of the brighest military characters dur- 
ing the war, and had with the other inhabitants suffered everything 
but death, had just returned from the glorious field of conquest, 
was taken and tumbled into a guard-house and confined, and treat- 
ed in the most scandalous and infamous manner possible. From 
thence he was sent to Sunbury, about sixty miles, under a guard 
of soldiers, to be committed to jail, and was refused the liberty of 
being with his family, unless in the presence of one the officers of 
the garrison. At Sunbury he got bail and returned home, where 
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he found his wife newly delivered of a child, and very ill—her 
life despaired of by her physician. Notwithstanding these and 
many other difficulties his family labored under, he was again ta- 
ken by another precept, in half cn hour after his return, confined 
again, and sent a second time to Sunbury for confinement, with- 
out being made acquainted with the crimes, but was again admit- 
ted to bail. Some few days after his second return, a soldier of 
the garrison, late in the night, informed Col. Butler ———— was 
determined to assassinate him that night, and advised him by all 
means to make his escape to save his life. However, he directed 
those who watched with his wife, that should any person come in 
the night and attempt to get in, they should awake him. In the 
dead time of the night a man came, the Col. was awaked, and got 
up ; the man wanted to borrow a lantern ; the Col. told him he had 
one, and was about to get it, but the man withdrew, saying he 
could do without it. Little frivolous actions were commenced in 
great numbers and encouraged by the new ————. [ven of no 
more value than a sixpence, people are continually harrassed and 
threatened, if they would not give up their possessions and im- 
provements. Some have been terrified into a compliance by their 
continual imprecations, to take leases conditioned for the surren- 
dry of the possession in eleven months, with one third part of the 
produce, so that the lessee was drove by duress to give a bond of 
three hundred pounds, to deliver up possession without any con- 
sideration whatever. Others who stood out were some of them 
arrested in actions of trespass, and large bail required for thier ap- 
pearance at Sunbury; others again were taken and thrown into 
the guard-house, there kept several days without being charged 
with any crime, then set at liberty. About the 29th of October, 
a party of troops from Philadelphia, arrived here under the com- 
mand of Capt. Cristy, who were turned in large numbers in upon 
families, and even such as had but one room to the house, with- 
out any regard to the situaticn or circumstances of the family ; 
particularly Col. Butler had twenty soldiers, two women, and a 
number of children, put into his, when his lady’s health was 
despaired of. Capt. Cristy was solicited in the most moving 
terms to remove them, but w.thout any effect. Others again 
could not prevail to have the soldiers removed, although they 
offered to procure at their own expense rooms much more con- 
venient and nearer the garrison. Some time previous to the 
above transactions, Mr. Nathan Waller's wife was taken in travail 
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in the evening ; in passing the guards after the midwife, he was stop- 
ped by the centinel and carried before Capt. Shrauder. He made 
the Capt. acquainted with his business ; who ordered him into 
the guard-house under confinement. Mr. Waller prevailed with 
a soldier to inform the midwife of Mrs. Waller’s condition, upon 
which she came to the Capt. and with much ado prevailed with 
the inhuman savage to release Mr. Waller. October 31, a com- 
mand of twenty-five men and an officer, with Esqrs. Patterson and 
Seeley, went to Shawney, about five miles distance, and brought 
from thence under guard, eleven men of the inhabitants who had 
not taken leases of the aforesaid kind, and were continually insult- 
ed on the way with the most abusive, scurilous and blackguard 
language that ‘Squire Patterson was master of, and those who 
have had a small acquaintance with him may form a very good 
idea of. Soine of the prisoners were sick with the Fever and 
Ague, and had been so for some weeks,—were drove out ina 
heavy rain storm, and turned into a leaky guard-house, without 
a floor, and there made to lie down in the mud, then three or 
four inches deep, and the sentinel ordered that if one of the pris- 
oners offered to rise, to run him through with the bayonet. An old 
gentleman near seventy years of age that was sick, begged for a lit- 
tle water in a canteen to drink, but was refused by an officer, say- 
ing, he shall not have one drop, if it were to save him from dam- 
nation. In about a week they were discharged, upon no evidence 
appearing against them, as they said. Capt. Caleb Bates went 
into a public house kept by Capt. Schott ; "Squire Patterson was 
there ; he immediately asked Bates his name ; upon being told, he 
inquired where he belonged : at Lackawanna, sir, replies Bates. 
What is the matter you have not been to see me before, when I 
have been here this six weeks, says Patterson. Why I did not 
know your person, neither did I know I had any business with 
you. What, not know me? says Patterson. No, sir, I just said 
I did not know you. Why Iam Alexander Patterson, Esq. of 
Pennsylvania, agent in fact, and I will make you acquainted with- 
me ; then stepping to the door, called a serjeant, and a file of men, 
and order2d the Capt. into the guard-house, kept him there about 
twenty-four hours, and then dismissed him without any other cer- 
emony. 

Mrs. Ransom, widow of Capt. Ransom who fell in the cause 
of his country, was turned out of her house on the 10th inst. with 
all her children, herself, and one child, being confined to their 
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beds, without any where to shelter herself and family in this incle- 
ment season of the year, but was obliged to distribute her children 
and goods about among the neighbors. 


[To be continued.] 


EARLY HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
{Early Dutch Records, continued from p. 72.} 


No. V. 


On this day, the 10th July 1642, appeared before us, the Gov- 
ernor and Council of New Netherland, Mr. Weyting and Mr. Heel, 
as Deputies from the Governor and Council of Hartford, situate 
on the Fresh River of New Netherland, and furnished with cre- 
dentials, who, after a suitable audience, declared they were sent 
to treat with us relative to the differences subsisting between us 
and them, respecting the pessession of a certain piece of land, sit- 
uate on the aforesaid River, which they insist belongs to them, 
and that they may remain in the peaceable and quiet possession 
thereof—To which we have answered, that the same lands were, 
in 1633, purchased of, and the proper owners were paid for them, 
by us, as appears by the Bill of Sale we have for the same; that 
in the same year we took possession thereof, and built a fortifica- 
tion thereon, which was furnished with a garrison, and amuni- 
tion of a warlike nature, sometime before any Christians came on 
the aforesaid River, as we made appear to them from several au- 
thentic documents; and thereupon requested from the aforesaid 
deputies that we might remain in the peaceable and quiet posses- 
sion of the lands so purchassd and paid for by us, and that we 
might plant thereon, or that they should acknowledge their High 
Mightinesses the Lords States General, and His Highness of Or- 
ange, for their lawful Sovereigns, and pay the rents reserved for 
the possession of the said land—Which, they the deputies have 
provisionally accepted, and requested time to communicate to 
their Governor and Council of Hartford aforesaid: to which we 
have consented on the terms sent by them. Thus done by the 
Assembly, on the day and year aforesaid. 
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No. VI. 

Proposirions made by the Honorable, the Governor General 
and Council, on the 9th September, 1648, to be read to the Oflicer 
and Council. 

First, The letter received fromthe Swedish Governor, and 
with that to hear the Report of Andries Hudde. 

Secondly, 'To deliberate thereupon what is best to be done for 
the general good, and to prevent further usurpations, and give no- 
tice thereof to the principal officers; to whieh purpose or end the 
Secretary shall read to them our last letter to the principal officers. 

Thirdly, 'To resume the consideration of Commisary Hudde’s 
accounts. 

[The Commissary Andrian Resser and Secretary Cornelius Van 
Thienhoven are authorized to resume and take up the accounts 
of Hudden, and make report thereon to the Honorable Governor 
and Council.] 

Fourthly, 'To consider of the placart or ordinance, before pub- 
lished, and of which copies are already sent to the mother coun- 
try, with respect to Beavers, and is to take place immediately after 
the departure of Pineappel, in pursuance of former resolutions. 

[In Assembly of Council, it is concluded that the ordinance 
shall take effect, and be in force immediately after the departure 
of Pineappel.} 

Fifthly, How the cargo purchased of Olof Stevenss shall be 
disposed of to the greatest advantage of the Company. 

[Resolved to exchange a good quantity of Duffels for Wampum, 
and with the Wampum to purchase Beavers, and the residue to be 
put into the hands of a confidential friend to dispose of to the best 
advantage of the Company on an honorable commission. ] 

Seventhly, Respecting the last request of Martie T'ymen to ap- 
point guardians over her non-aged child. 

Eightly, The redress about loose Wampum. 

[Resolved to postpone for a while, and at present to give the 
officers directions relative thereto. ] 

Ninthly, Whether it is advisable to publish an ordinance that 
all Scotsmen or Traders, who come to negociate business, shall be 
obliged to remain three successive years in the country. 

[About this, notification is to be given to all persons without 
exception, coming here, that they must remain three years into 
this country. | 

Tenthly, Yo publish an ordinance that no person shall be per- 
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mitted to import any musquests in the country without the per- 
mission of the authority, and in such cases not to let any body 
have them, nor to sell them to any but the Company’s servants 
for two Beavers apiece. 

[{t is resolved to publish an ordinance relative hereto. | 

Eleventhly. Whereas, by the permission of God, it is proposed 
to make some repairs to Fort Hope; it is requested to know how 
the authority will have the same done, whether it shall remain in 
its old form of four points, or whether it shall be enlarged to five ? 

[It is resolved to let the Fort remain in its old form of four points, 
and thus to repair it.] 

Twelfthly, By what means, in conformity to the 19th article 
of the ordinance of the authority, to induce the inhabitants to as- 
sist therein. 

[Resolved that this be communicated to the nine men and pro- 
pose that a collection be made among them of about 5 or 6000 
guilders. | 

Thus done and resolved in Council, in Fort Amsterdam, in 
New Netherland, the 9th September, anno 1648.—Was signed, P. 
Stuyvesant, L. Van Dincklage, La Montagne, and Brian Newton. 


[To be continued.] 





NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


{n reference to the place of our location, we intend to notice oc- 
casionally, sketches of family ancestry as connected with History. 
In this effort we must require the aid of others. 

Will it be deemed indelicate to request such documents from 
family friends, as may furnish materials for the lives of the Rev- 
erend Joun Pierront, Rev. Joun Davenport, Gov. THE- 
oPHiLus Eaton, President JonarnHan Epwarps, and a host of 
others eminent as divines. But we do not choose to confine our 
request within this narrow compass. Where is CarrrENDEN, 
and (without a peer in the arts) Wurrney, to be found on record, 
with even miserly commendation ? 

It will be a matter of much gratification to the conductors of 
this Magazine, to contribute their efforts in preservation of all 
matters connected with the works and lives of artists. 


yw) 
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AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


We have already alluded to the simultaneous movements of the 
North and South in the cause of American Independence. A bro- 
therhood of freemen, who fought, shoulder to shoulder, and side to 
side, in the achievment of liberty, ought not to be rashly nullified, 
by equivocal doctrines. Let the folowing extract from Doctor 
Ramsay’s “ History of the Revolution of South Carolina from 
a British Province, to an Independent State,’ explain and justi- 
fy our remark. 

We quote from the text, and add some few facts furnished us by 
an intelligent friend, in appended notes. 


OF THE TAKING OF ARMS. 


“During the first three months of the year 1775, hopes were 
entertained that Great Britian would follow the same line of poli- 
cy, which had before led her to repeal the Stamp Act. The san- 
guine friends of America presumed, that a rigid adherence to their 
resolutions of non-importation and non-exportation, would induce 
the mother country to recede from her demands. Warm with 
these expectations, they looked for the first vessels from Great 
Britain, after the winter session of Parliament, with an ardor, not 
known before. 

“On the 19th of April, 1775, a packet from London reached 
Charleston; but with intelligence subversive of the hopes of a 
speedy accommodation. 

“On that same day, hostilities were commenced at Lexington, in 
the Massachusetts, by a detachment from the royal army at Bos- 
ton, against the inhabitants of that province.” 

Within a few days it was found, that the trumpet tones of liber- 
ty, had animated a continent. Let us quote from Doctor Ramsay, 
a prudent and correct historian. His History of the Southern 
Campaigns, embraces more, that is valuable as attached to public 
attention, than has met just regard. Its local title, has probably 
been unfavorable to a general circulation. 

Within a few days after the bloody tragedy of Lexington had 
been enacted, the news reached Charleston, South Carolina 
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[t struck on the hearts of patriots with thrilling effect. With 
an exposed coast, open to an enemy’s fleets; with a frontier expo- 
sed to Indian incursions ; with the elements of a servile volcanu 
in her bosom ; the South struck promptly, and periled all, for lib- 
erty. Wedo not consider it a matter of apology, but of just com. 
pliment, when we quote the following account from the work of 
one of our most accurate and scientific historians. 


“Within a few days after, a particular account of that 
bloody scene was brought to the general committee in Charleston. 
No event during the war seemed so universally to interest the 
minds of the people. All were struck with the new face of things, 
and now viewed the contest in a more serious light. From every 
appearance, Great Britain, instead of redressing American griev- 
ances, was determined to dragoon the colonists into submission. 
The spirit of freedom, beating high in every breast, could not 
brook the idea; while reason, more temperate in her decisions, 
suggested to the people their insutliciency to make effectual op- 
position. They were fully apprized of the power of Britain—they 
knew that her fieets covered the ocean, and that her flag had wa- 
ved in triumph through the four quarters of the globe—they knew 
that they were exposed on their western frontiers to the irruptions 
of savage tribes, whose common rule of warfare is promiscuous car- 
nage—and they were not ignorant that their slaves might be work- 
ed upon, by the insidious offer of freedom, to slay their masters in 
the hour of domestic security. The province, through its whole ex- 
tent on the sea coast, which is near two hundred miles, was acces- 
sible to the fleets and armies of Great Britaiu. For defense, it 
possessed but a few fortifications, too inconsiderable for particular 
notice, and even these were held by the officers of the king. The 
royal governor was commander in chief of the militia; and all the 
officers, being of his appointment, held their commissions during 
his pleasure. The inhabitants were quite defenseless—without 
arms—without ammunition—-without clothing-—without ships— 
without money—without officers skilled in the art of war. The 
stores of the merchants afforded no supplies, as the importation of 
arms had been restrained by the resolutions of Congress. That 
Great Britain would commence hostilities, was not imagined—that 
America should have recourse to arms, was not originally intend- 
ed; of course no exception was made to the general scheme of 
non-importation. 'I'welve hundred stand of musquets were in the 
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royal magazine, but they could not be obtained without the com- 
mission of an overt act of treason. However, this alarming crisis 
of public affairs stripped treason of its wonted terrors—all statutes 
of allegiance were considered as repealed on the plains of Lexing- 
ton, and the laws of self-preservation left to operate in full force. 
Accordingly, on the night after intelligence of actual hostilities 
was received, a number of the principal gentlemen in Charleston 
concerted a plan to take possession of the arms and accoutrements 
in the royal arsenal, which they immediately carried into execu- 
tion. ‘They removed them that night from the arsenal, and after- 
wards distributed among the men enlisted in the public service. 
Lieutenant Governor Bull immediately offered a reward of one 
hundred pounds sterling to any person who would discover the 
persons concerned in this business; but such as had the power 
had not the inclination, while the few who had the inclination 
were afraid to incur the risk of informing.” 





PORT OF NEW HAVEN. 


In just regard to the place of our location, we shall feel bound 
to attend, in a degree, to its prosperity and interests somewhat 
zealously; but it is to be hoped not beyond the measure of 
desert. 


An account of the Custom House value of imports and exports, at 
the port of New Haven, commencing in the year 1826, and 
ending in the year 1835. 


Imports. Exports. 
1826 $378,975 $368,065 
1827 =. 267,017 239,629 
1828 218,098 296,589 
1829 142,979 306,238 
1830 234,203 259,399 
1831 267,420 405,554 
1832 326,370 316,399 
1833 303,280 324,601 
1834 365,043 412,490 


1835 375,238 429,111 
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REVOLUTIONARY PAPERS. 
{Extracts from an Orderly Book, continued from p. 70.} 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS. 


New York, August 20th, 1776. 

Tue Colonel considering how much it will conduce to the 
good health as well as the good appearance of the Regiment, for 
the soldiers to keep themselves decent and clean, recommends to 
the officers to pay particular attention to the cleanliness of the 
men in their dress, and the soldiers are directed to cook their pro- 
visions sufficiently, and in such manner as will be most likely to 
preserve their health. The soldiers are strictly prohibited from ta- 
king without liberty or wantonly destroying any man’s property, or 
damaging the houses and furniture, where they are quartered. 
The Col. has appointed John Dowell, Serjeant Major, and John 
Riggs, Quarter Master Serjeant, and they are to be obeyed accord- 
ingly. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


New Yorx, August 21st, 1776. 

As our present situation requires the utmost care and attention, 
it is recommended to the commanding officers of the several Re- 
giments, that they spare no pains to acquaint the officers under 
their command of their duty, and see that they are punctually 
obeyed ; for that purpose to issue regimental orders immediately. 
That the several Captains without delay inspect the arms and am- 
munition of their men, and make report of the same to the com- 
manding officer, who is to see that the Adjutants supply those who 
are deficient, with twenty-four rounds of cartridges for each man. 
After the Adjutants have got a regular return of those who are 
wanting, by applying to the commanding officer of the regiment, 
he will get an order upon the Adj. General for the supplies. 
The Adjutants to attend at Gen. Hinmans’ lodgings precisely 
at — o’clock, every afternoon, until further orders. Col. Cook’s 
Regt. to furnish the general guard to-morrow morning, precisely 
at 8 o’clock, consisting of one Serjeant, and twelve privates. 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 


Heap Quarters, New York, Aug. 25, 1776. 


Tue commissary General is directed to have five day’s hard 
bread baked and ready to be delivered ; if the commissary should 
apply to the commanding officers of the Regts. for any bakers, they 
are to furnish them without waiting for special orders. 'The 
General was sorry yesterday to find that when some troops were 
ordered to march, they had no provisions, notwithstanding the 
orders that have been issued ; the men must march if the service 
require it, and will suffer very much if not provided. The Gen- 
eral therefore directs all the troops to have two day’s hard bread 
and pork ready by them, and desires the officers will go through 
the encampments and quarters, to see that it be got and kept. 
The General would be obliged to any officer, to recommend to 
him a careful, sober person, who understands taking care of hor- 
ses, and waiting occasionally; such person, being a soldier, will 
have his pay continued, and receive additional wages of twenty 
shillings a month; he must be neat in his person, and to be de- 
pended on for his honesty and sobriety. The officers of the mi- 
litia are informed that twenty-one rounds are allowed to a man, 
and two flints; that the captain of each company should see that 
the cartridges fit the bore of the gun; they are to be put up in 
small bundles, all the cartridges except six, writing each man’s 
name on the bundle, and keep them safe until the alarm is 
given, and then deliver to each man his bundle ; the other six to 
be kept for common use. In drawing for ammunition, the com- 
manding officers should, upon the regimental parade, examine the 
state of their regiments, and then draw for cartridges and flints, 
agreeable to the above regulations. Capt. Felton will attend to 
the business, and unless in case of alarm, they are desired not to 
draw for any small number of men that may be coming in. 

The enemy have now landed on Long Island, and the hour is 
fast approaching on which the honor and success of this army, 
and the safety of our bleeding country depends. Remember, of- 
ficers and soldiers, that you are freemen, fighting for the blessings 
of liberty, and that slavery will be your portion and that of your 
posterity, if you do not acquit yourselves like men ; remember 
how your courage and spirit has been despised and traduced by 
your cruel enemies. They have found by dear experience 
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at Boston, Charlestown, and other places, what a few brave men 
contending on their own land, and in the best of causes, can do 
against base hirelings and mercenaries ; be cool, but determined. 
Do no fire at a distance, but wait for orders from your officers. 
ft is the General’s express orders, that if any man attempts to 
skulk, lie down, or retreat, without orders, he shall be instantly 
shot down as an example ; he hopes no such scoundrel will be 
found in this army, but on the contrary, every one for himself 
resolving to conquer or die, and trust in the smiles of heaven up- 
on so just a cause, will behave with bravery and_ resolution. 
Those who are distinguished for their gallant and good conduct, 
may depend upon being honorably noticed, and suitably reward- 
ed; and if they will but emulate and imitate their brave coun- 
trymen in other parts of America, he has no doubt they will by a 
glorious victory save their country and acquire themselves im- 
mortal honor. 

Brigade Majors are immediately to relieve the guards out of 
the regiments ordered to Long Island, from other regiments of 
the brigade, and forward such guards to their regiments. Major 
Newbury’s, Col. Hinman’s, Maj. Smith’s, Col. Cook’s, Col. Tal- 
cott’s, Col. Baldwin’s, and Maj. Strong’s Regts. of Connecticut 
militia, to parade this evening, precisely at five o’clock, on the 
grand parade. Maj. Henly will attend and show them their 
alarm post, and direct them in manning their lines. When any of 
the field officers of the regiment, or main guard are sick, or oth- 
erwise incapable of doing their duty, they are immediately to cer- 
tify it to the brigade majors; but the General hopes that trifling 
excuses will not be made, as there is too much reason to believe. 
Brigadier Gen. for the day, Gen. Wadsworth ; field officers of the 
picket, Col. Halsted, Lieut. Col. Ware, Maj. Pattin; main guard, 
Maj. Williams ; Brig. Maj. Willis. 





BOSTON IN 1774. 


WE are indebted to the kindness of a friend, for the loan of a 
copy of the “ Newport Mercury,” dated September 26, 1774. Its 
columns are filled with articles which breathe the patriotism of 
that interesting period in our national history. We copy the fol- 
lowing correspondence, as specially worthy of preservation. 
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From the Boston Evening Post, Sept. 19th, 1774. 


Ar a meeting of the Delegates of the several towns in the 
county of Suffolk, held at Milton on Friday last, it was voted, 
that Joseph Warren, Esq., Dr. Benjamin Church, Joseph Palmer, 
Esq., Col. Ebenezer Thayer, Capt. Lemuel Robinson, William 
Holden, Esq., Capt. John Homans, Capt. William Heath, Col. 
William Taylor, Dr. Samuel Gardner, Isaac Gardner, Fisq., Capt. 
Benjamin White, Capt. Thomas Aspinwall, Nathaniel Sumner, 
Ksq., and Mr. Richard Woodward, be a Committee to wait on His 
Excellency, the Governor, with the following Address which they 
accordingly presented. 


To His Excellency Tuomas Gace, Esq. Captain General, and 
Commander in Chief of His Majesty’s Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 


May it please your Excellency, 

Tne County of Suffolk being greatly, and in their opinion just- 
ly alarmed, at the formidable appearances of hostility, now threat- 
ening his Majesty’s good subjects in this county, and more par- 
ticularly of the town of Boston, the loyal and faithful capital of 
this Province; beg leave to address your Excellency, and to re- 
present that the apprehensions of the people are more especially 
increased, by the dangerous design now carrying into execution, 
of repairing and mantling the Fortification at the south entrance 
of the town of Boston, which when completed may at any time be 
improved to aggravate the miseries of that already impoverished 
and distressed city ; by intercepting the wonted and necessary in- 
tercourse between the town and country, and compel the wretech- 
ed inhabitants to the most ignominious state of humiliation and 
vassalage, by depriving them of the necessary supplies of provis- 
ions for which they are chiefly dependent on that communication. 

We have been informed that your Excellency, in consequence 
of the application of the selectmen of Boston, has indeed disa- 
vowed any intention to injure the town in your present maneu- 
vers, and expressed your purpose to be for the security of 
the troops, and his Majesty’s subjects in the town. ‘We are 
at a loss to guess, may it please your Excellency, from 
whence your want of confidence in the loyal and orderly people of 
this county could originate; a measure so formidable carried 
into execution, from a preconceived though causeless jealousy of 
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the imsecurity of his Majesty's troops and subjects in the town, 
deeply wounds the loyalty, aud is an additional injury to the faith- 
ful subjects of this county, aud affords a strong motive for this 
application: we therefore entreat your Excellency to desist from 
your desigu, assuring your Excellency, that the people of this 
county are by no means disposed to injure His Majesty’s troops ; 
they think themselves agrieved and oppressed by the late Acts of 
Parliament, and are resolved, by Divine assistance, never to sub- 
mit to them; but have no inclination to commence a war with 
His Majesty’s troops—and beg leave to observe to your Excellen- 
cy, that the ferment now excited in the minds of the people, is oc- 
casioned by some late transactions; by seizing the powder in the 
Arsenal at Charlestown ; by withholding the powder lodged in the 
Magazine of the town of Boston, from the legal proprietors ; in- 
sulting, beating and abusing passengers to and from the town, by 
the soldiery, in which they have been encouraged by some of their 
officers ; putting the people in fear, and menacing them in their 
nightly patrol into the neighboring towns, and more particularly 
by the fortifying the sole avenue by land to the town of Boston. 

In duty therefore to His Majesty and to your Excellency, and 
for the restoration of order and security to this county—we the 
delegates from the several towns in this county, being commis- 
sioned for this purpose, beg your Excellency’s attention to this 
our humble and faithful address, assuring you that nothing less - 
than an immediate removal of the ordinance, and restoring the 
entrance into that town, to its former state, and an effectual stop 
of all insults and abuses in future, can place the inhabitants of 
this county, in that state of peace and tranquility, in which every 
free subject ought to live. 

By order of the Committee. 
JoseEpH WarrREN, Chairman. 
Boston, Sept. 10, 1774. 


THE GOVERNOR’S ANSWER. 


GENTLEMEN :—I hoped the assurances I gave the selectmen of 
Boston on the subject you now address me, had been satisfactory 
to every body. I cannot possibly intercept the intercourse be- 
tween the town and the country; it is my duty and intent to en- 
courage it; and it is as much inconsistent with my duty and in- 
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tent, to form the strange scheme you are pleased to suggest, of re- 
ducing the inhabitants to a state of humiliation and vassalage, by 
stopping their supplies ; nor have I made it easier to effect this, 
than what Nature has made it. You mention the soldiers insult- 
ing, beating and abusing passengers as a common thing; an in- 
stance perhaps may be given of the bad behavior of some disor- 
ly soldiers; but I must appeal to the inhabitants of both town and 
country, for their general good behavior, from their first arrival to 
this time. 

I would ask what occasion there is for such numbers going 
armed in and out of the town, and through the country, in a hos- 
tile manner? or why were the guns removed privately in the 
night, from the Battery at Charlestown ? 

The refusing submission to the late Act of Parliament, I find 
general throughout the Province ; and I shall lay the same before 
His Majesty. 

Boston, September, 1774. THO. GAGE. 


THE TEA CONTROVERSY. 
From the Newport Mercury, Sept. 26, 1774. 


Mr. Sourswick—Sir, In your last I observed an extract of 
a letter, said to be from Governor Hutchinson, dated London, Ju- 
ly 8, 1774; in which he advises, that the rea be paid for as soon 
as may be, and intimates that his applications every where have 
more weight than he could expect; that the prospect of relief for 
Boston was fairer and fairer every day, and that if finally obtain- 
ed, he should think it one of the happiest circumstances of his 
life! A poor, miserable, old hypocritical sinner! First to bring 
all the horrors of sword and famine on a large and populous town, 
and then, crocodile like, to pretend to weep overhis prey! Such 
a wretch deserves the utmost contempt and detestation of all man- 
kind, and to be pursued with vengeance and execrations, into ev- 
ery part of the globe whither he may flee for refuge. 

As for paying for the tea, 1 hope in God, there is not a friend 

Vor. I. 15 
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to liberty in America who will give his consent to have it paid 
for ; nor any one so mean spirited as to desire the port of Boston 
opened by the influence of such an abandoned miscreant as the 
author of the above mentioned letter—No, my fellow-country- 
men! Let us trust to Heaven and ourselves! Let us rouse 
the spirit of our ancestors, and be determined to oblige the British 
Parliament to restore the town of Boston, and the whole Province, 
to their former privileges, or nobly perish in the attempt. 

Sipney, 





THE JEWS. 


As chroniclers of history, we are bound to regard alike, Jew 
and Gentile. Prejudice mingles in all the elements of society, 
and verifies daily, the truth of the ancient and sacred text, “a 
prophet is not without honor except in his own country.” May 
not the question be asked, without any interference with the just 
regard that belongs to other sects,—Have the Children of Judea 
carried their zeal beyond the measurement of a conscientious re- 
straint? Although not according with them in religious faith we 
have long considered them as a persecuted race, It is therefore, 
with feelings of pleasure that the following document is inserted 
in our Magazine. 


Address of the Hebrew congregation in Newport, Rhode-Island, to 
the President of the United States of America, August 17, 1790. 


S1r, Permit the children of the stock of Abraham to approach 
you, with the most cordial affection and esteem for your person 
and merit—and to join with our fellow citizens in weleoming you 
to Newport. 

With pleasure we reflect on those days—those days of difficul- 
ty and danger, when the God of Isrzl, who delivered David from 
the peril of the sword, shielded your head in tke day of battle : 
and we rejoice to think that the same spirit who rested in the 
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bosom of the greatly beloved Daniel, enabling him to preside over 
the provinces of the Babylonish empire, rests, and ever will rest, 
upon you, enabling you to discharge the arduous duties of Chief 
Magistrate of these States. 

Deprived, as we heretofore have been, of the invaluable rights 
of free citizens, we now with a deep sense of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Disposer of all events, behold a government erected by the 
Majesty of the People—A government which to bigotry gives no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance—but generously affords to 
ALL liberty of conscience and immunities of citizenship—deem- 
ing every one, of whatever nation, tongue or language, equal 
parts of the great governmental machine. This so ample and ex- 
tensive federal union, whose basis is philanthropy, mutual confi- 
dence, and public virtue, we cannot but acknowledge to be the 
work of the Great God, who ruleth in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, doing whatsoever seemeth to 
him good. 

For all the blessings of civil and religious liberty, which we en- 
joy under an equal and benign administration, we desire to send 
up our thanks to the Ancient ofdays, the great Preserver of men ; 
beseeching him, that the angel who conducted our forefathers 
through the wilderness, into the promised land, may graciously 
conduct you through all the difficulties and dangers of this mor- 
tal life—And when, like Joshua, full of days and full of honor, 
you are gathered to your fathers, may you be admitted into the 
heavenly paradise, to partake of the water of life, and the tree of 
immortality. 

Done and signed by order of the Hebrew congregation, New- 
port, Rhode Island. [siGNep] 

MOSES SEIXAS, Warden. 





LETTER FROM COL. LEDYARD. 


An important part of the plan of our work, is the preservation 
of letters and other documents relating to the history of our country, 
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or coming from the pens of those who acted a conspicuous part in 
the early scenes of our national history, whether in the cabinet or 
the field. In accordance with this plan, it affords us much pleas- 
ure to record the following letter which was addressed to Capt. 
Paineas BrapLey, Commandant at New Haven, by Col. W11L- 
14M Lepyarp, whose inhuman butchery at Fort Griswold, Sept. 
6, 1771, cast a foul stain upon the chivalrous name and charac- 
ter of England. ‘The people of Connecticut have but recently 
resolved to rescue the memory of the victims of that massacre from 
oblivion. A towering column now crowns the eminence, down 
whose side the purple torrent of young Freedom’s best blood once 
flowed ; and while Groron Monument lifts its head to the clouds, 
the name of Lepyarp and his co-martyrs will be held in cher- 
ished remembrance by every American. 

We should be happy to receive from some person residing near 
the scene of the final catastrophe, materials for a biography of this 
noble hero. Will not the biographer of Narwan Hace instruct 
the readers of this Magazine with the story of Witti1am 
Lepyarp ? 


New Lonpon, 30th Nov., 1780. 
Sir—Being entirely out of bread for the troops in this depart- 
ment, I wrote his Excellency, Governor Trumbull, on the subject, 
who has informed that the necessary provision will be made as 
soon as possible ; but in the interim of time directs me to borrow 
a sufficiency for the garrison. I have alteady for months past 
borrowed all I could in this place, and now we have not any for 
the troops, and no more to be borrowed ; but Mr. Samuel Bel- 
den of this town informs me he has about ten casks of flour at 
your place, which he is kind enough to offer to lend to the pub- 
lic, at least the most of it. Iam now to beg you will permit it 
to come to this place in a proper craft, directed to me, for public 
use, as soon as possible, as we have not one cask in store. 
Your most obt. servt., WM. LEDYARD, 
Lt. Col. Commandant. 
Commanding Officer, New Haven. 


N. B. Mr. Perrit will see the flour shipped. 





For the Historical Magazine. 
THE WINTER OF 1835-6. 


Ir is the language of every one: what a severe winter! It 
has been indeed a severe winter. No such winter has occurred 
since that of 1779-80. In that winter, it was said by old people, 
that it was the coldest since 1740. I can distinctly recollect the 
winter of 1779-80, and can compare it with that which has just 
now expired. They differ from each other in three or four par- 
ticulars. First, the winter of ’79-80 did not begin so early nor 
continue so late as the past. Secondly, the snow was deeper then 
than it has been now. Thirdly, the cold weather was more 
constant and uninterrupted by thaws. In ’79-80, there was not 
the least melting of the snow, even on the south sides of roofs of 
houses, for about 40 days in succession. But there was no in- 
stance in that season of such extreme cold, as has several times 
occured in ’34-35, and in 35-36. 

SeENEX. 





REMINISCENCES. 


Asour the year 1770 the first stage coach for the transporta- 
tion of passengers between Providence and Boston, was set up by 
a Mr. Dexter Brown.  Imvalids then, as now, came on from 
Charleston, South Carolina, to pass the summer and enjoy the sa- 
lubrious air in Newport. ‘They could goto Providence by water, 
but there was no public conveyance to Boston. 'T’o accommodate 
such persons this stage coach was established.—It left Providence 
on Monday noon—arrived at Boston on Tuesday night, 45 miles. 
Returning it left Boston on Thursday noon, and arrrived in Prov- 
idence on Friday evening, with one set of horses. I believe this 
was the first stage coach which was set up in New England. 
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About 50 years ago the Legislature of Connecticut granted to cer- 
tain stage owners an exclusive right to run a stage from Suffield 
in Connecticut, to Byram River, the dividing line between this 
State and New York. 

The mail, until within about 50 years, was carried on horse- 
back once a week from New York to Boston. ‘The post-rider, 
before the war of the Revolution, wore a gold laced cocked hat, 
a red coat, and always carried, in a belt buckled around his body, 
a brace of pistols. He was called the King’s Post. 


Wuen the British troops, in July 1779, made an incursion into 
New Haven, Doct. Daggett, Professor of Divinity in Yale College, 
shouldered his musket and went out with the militia to oppose 
them. He was wounded and taken prisoner. He, like other 
clergymen of his day, wore a large white wig. By this he was 
known to be a clergyman. One of the captors asked him if he 
prayed for the success of the rebels on the last Sunday. He re- 
plied, “ No—but I prayed for the success of the American forces, 
and if I ever made a sincere prayer, that was one.” D. 





LITERARY RECORD. 





NOAH WEBSTER. 


We do not know whether we are contributing to the cause of science, but are con- 
fident that we are rendering a tribute of justice, when we note in terms of censure, 
the rude remarks connected with the following prospectus. 


“New York, October, 1835. 
“Preparing for publication, in monthly parts, each containing 
eighty quarto pages, and to be completed in fifty parts, a new 
Dictionary of the English Language, by Charles Richardson.” 


With Mr. Richardson, we have no acquaintance, either in literary or personal in- 
terconrse ; we cannot therefore be charged with any other motive, than belongs 
to truth, when we give a reproof to rude censure, intended to affect the character of 
a gentleman whose early and veteran efforts, have added more to the literature of 
his country, than any living maa in our republic. 

With a flippancy of remark, that characterizes the general features of his prospec- 
tus, Mr. Charles Richardson thus alludes to the ablest of our American Lexicograph- 
ers. 


“ But the Author is conscious that he should be chargeable with 
great want of courtesy if he passed unnoticed the American Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Webster. His censure however must be short. 
Dr. Webster disarmed and stripped himself for the field, and ad- 
vanced unaided and unshielded to the combat. He abjured the 
assistance of Skinner and Vossius, and the learned elders of lexi- 
cography ; and of Tooke, he quaintly says, ‘I have made no use 
of his writings.’ There isa display of oriental reading in his 
Preliminary Essays, which as introductory to a Dictionary of the 
English Language, seems as appropriate and useful asa reference to 
the code of Gentoo laws to decide a question of English inheritance. 
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Dr. Webster was entirely unacquainted with our old authors; and 
it may be fairly anticipated, that a Dictionary, prepared upon a 
plan so totally different from that of their own countryman, offer- 
ing to their acceptance such numerous specimens of sterling 
wealth, from the great mine of their native English, will not be 
considered as a superfluous addition to their libraries.” 


It must be a strong commendatory appeal to feelings on this side of the Atlantic, 
that an editor should notice through ‘‘courtesy,” some efforts made by Americans in 
the cause of science; that he should apologize for a short “censure” of our most 
learned men ; that he should give us the benefit of gratuitous criticism, point out the 
inaccuracies of our authors—the deficiencies of our libraries, and in brief, the want 
of literary food, producing an intellectual famine that prevails in these parts. The 
“oreat mine of their native English,” is the curative for all these evils, 

















